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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. | of my own unworthiness, and had least expecta- 


tion of the manifestations of them. ut I be- 
Isaac Penington’s religious experience and | came exccedingly entangled about election and 
his religious conclusions, before his settlement |reprobation ; having drunk in that ductrine 
at Chalfont, are unfolded by his own words, | according as it was then held forth by the strict- 
He says :—“ My heart from my childhood was | est of those that were termed Puritans, fearigg 
pointed towards the Lord, whom I feared and | lest, notwithstanding all my desires and seek- 
longed after from my tender years. I felt that|ing after the Lord, He might in His decree 
I could not be satisfied with, nor indeed seek | have passed by me. I felt it would be bitter 
after the things of this perishing world, bat I | tome to bear His wrath, and be separated from 
desired a true sense of, and unity with, that| His love for evermore; yet if He had so de- 
which abideth for ever. There was something | creed, it would be, and [ should, notwithstand- 
still within me which leavened and balanced | ing fair beginnings and hopes, fall away, aud 
my spirit almost continually ; but I knew it not! perish at last.” 
distinctly so as to turn to it, and give up toit| Under the gloom of that awful perversion of 
entirely and understandingly. In this temper | Christ’s gospel to man, Isaac Penington’s sensi- 


(Continued from page 756.) 















of mind I earnestly sought after the Lord ap- | tive mind suffered fearfully for years. Gleams 


plying myself to hear sermons, and read the 
best books I could meet with, but especially 
the Seriptures, which were very sweet and 
savory to me. Yea, I very earnestly desired 
and pressed after the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, but was much afraid of receiving man’s 
interpretations of them, or of fastening any in- 
terpretations upon them myself; but waited 
much, and prayed much, that from the Spirit 
of the Lord I might receive the true under- 
standing of them, and that He would endue me 
with that knowledge which I might feel to be 
sanctifying and saving. 


of hope and spiritual brightness at times shone 
through the clouds, and brought some comfort 
to his mind; but no settled peace, no full abid- 
ing sense of his Heavenly Father’s loving care 
kept possession of his soul, so long a3 an uppre- 
hension of the truth of that God-dishonoring 
doctrine coutinued to find any place in his 
mind. But at length the time arrived when 
the triumph of Christian truth drove hence 
that baneful error, which, under one phase or 
another, had tended in Penington’s mind to 
destroy a right sense of the supreme justice, 
love, and mercy of the Lord. They who were 


‘“‘And indeed I did sensibly receive of His | made instrumental in bringing about this happy 
love, of His mercy, and of His grace, and at 
seasons when I was most filled with the sense 


| 


change were not among the learned theologians 
of that day, but belonged tothe Christian body 
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before alluded to, and which in an especial 
wanner rejected the systematical theology 
taught by the profgrsors of the popular divin- 
ity. He describes the result of his intercourse 
with the Quakers as follows :-— 

“ At first acquaintance with this people, that 
which was of God in me opened, and I did im- 
mediately in my spirit own them as children of 
my Father, truly begotten of His life by His 
own spirit. But the wire reasoning part pres- 
ently rose up, contending against their uncouth 
way, for which | did disown them, and con- 
tinued a stranger to them, and a reasoner 
against them, for about twelve months. By 
weighing and considering things in that way, 
I was still further and further off from discern- 
ing their leadings by the Spirit of God into 
those things. But at length it pleased the 
Lord to draw out His sword against that part 
in me, turning the wisdom and strength thereof 
backward; and again to open that eye in me 
wherewith He had given me to see the things 
of His kingdom in some measure from a cbild. 
And then | saw and felt them grow in that life 
and .spirit which I, through the treachery of 
the fleshly-wise part, had been estranged from. 
And vow, what bitter days of mourniug I have 
had over this, the Lord alove fully knows. 
Oh! I bave known it indeed to be a bitter 
thing to follow this wisdom as that which could 
make me truly to understand the Scriptures. 
The Lord hath judged me for it, aud I have 
borne a burden and condemnation for that 
which many at this day wear as their crown.” 

In another place he speaks of having “ now 
at length met with the true way, and walked 
with the Lord therein, wherein daily certainty, 
yea, full assurance of faith and of understand- 
ing, is obtained.” “Blessed be the Lord! 
there are many at this day who can truly and 
faithfully witness that they have been brought 
by the Lord to this state. We have thus 
learned of Him not by the high, striving, as- 
piring mind, but by lying low, and being con- 
tented with a little; if but a crumb of bread, 
yet bread; if but a drop of water, yet water. 
And we have been contented with it, and 
thankful to the Lord for it. Nor was it by 
thoughtfulness and wise searching, or deep 
considering with our own wisdom and reason, 
that we obtained this; but in the still, meek, 
and humble waiting have we found it.” 

There was in Isaac Penington’s religious ex- 
perience much spiritual feeling; and occasion 
ally we find io his writings an amount of fig- 
urative expression which has sometimes been 
called mysticism. Whether it has a right to 
be so culled, or not, depends on the meaning 
we attach to the word. If by mysticism in 
religion, we only mean an earnest longing after, 
and very high enjoyment of inward spiritual 
communion with God, and, in writing, frequent 





allusions to such spiritual experience, mingled 
with figurative phrases, we need not demur to 
its application to Penington. But if, as is 
more commonly understood, we mean by relig- 


ious mysticism an ecstatic state of feeling, 


leading into what is unpractical and mysteri- 


ous, instead of a calming influence that acts on 
the conscience and regulates the whole moral 
life, Penington was no mystic. 


That mysticism 
which looks at Bible history and Gospel teach- 
ing through a haze that resolves them into 
fanciful types and figures, dissipating the sim- 
ple truth and the obvious meaning of Holy 
Scripture, could not correspond in any degree 
with Penington’s religion. He, though con- 
templative and retiring, was a true practical 
Christian. In common with the early Friends, 
he avoided using terms which had originated 
in the dogmatic theology. With them, he 
wished to keep to Scripture language, and to 
avoid artificial terms which were liable to un- 
scriptural constructions. 

It will be observed that he regarded that 
which is now called Calvinism as having led 
his mind into serious error, and away from the 
reverential caution of his earlier days. It is in 
relation to its teachings that he says, “I have 
known it, indeed, to be a bitter thing to follow 
this wisdom as that which could make me truly 
to understand the Scriptures.” In some other 
instances he uses still stronger language, when 
describing the mental suffering and perplexi- 
ties which had resulted from his having been 
influenced by such doctrine, instead of seeking 
and waiting reverentially and trustingly for the 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit. 
This he afterwards found to make clear what- 
ever was necessary to be cleared, in order to 
“God's will being truly made known to the 
heart—savingly, livingly, powerfully.” 

The unsatisfied feeling with regard to spirit- 
ual communion with God, which for so many 
vears was endured both by Isaac Penington 
and bis wife, does not appear to have arisen out 
of, or to have been accompanied by, a sense of 
unforgiven sin. Circumstances indicate that 
in both cases the Lord was leaving them to pass 
through necessary experiences, until that de- 
gree of insight was acquired which prepared 
them to fill their allotted positions io the 
church. Isaac Penington became an eminent 
preacher of the Gospel among the Friends, and 
also an indefatigable writer. He was ever 
ready to put forth his literary powers and gen- 
tle persuasive influence, in defence of that 
spiritual religion and Gospel Truth which had 
brought so much comfort to his own soul. 
Mary Penington seems to have been in an es- 
pecial manner fitted to be a true helpmate to 
him ; her practical business capacity supplying 
what was less active io him. Unitedly they 
went forward with abiding trust in their Heav- 
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enly Father’s love and care, their spiritual life} 


graphs. Their character and tone of deep 


being made strong in the Lord. To the in-| feeling will, I trust, be appreciated from the 
quiry, years after he had joined the Friends, if| following copivus extracts ;— 


he were yet truly satisfied with the spiritual 
privileges he enjoyed, Isaac Penington replied, 
Yes, indeed; I am satisfied at the very heart. 
Truly my heart is now united to Him whom [ 
longed after, in an everlasting covenant of pure 
life and peace.” 

Of the early Puritans he retained a high 
appreciation and affectionate remembrance; 
but he regarded them as having eventually 
missed their way in some religious matters of 
great importance to spiritual life. He says, 
“There was among them great sincerity, and 
love, and tenderness, aud unity in that which 
was true; minding the work of God in them- 
selves and being sensible of grace and truth 
ia one another’s hearts, before there was such | 
arent among them. By degrees forms and | 
different ways of worship grew among them, and 
the virtue and power of godliness decreased, 
and they were swallowed up in high esteem 
of, and contending each sort for their own 
forms, whilst themselves had lost a sense of 
what they were inwardly to God, and what 
they had inwardly received from God in the; 


No. I.—Jsaae Penington to his father, Alder- 
man Peninyton, on the religion of the lutter. 


“‘ Ah, dear father, how strong and tender my 
affections have been to thee from my childhood, 
and how they have grown upon me of late years, 
the Lord knows and will in due time make 
manifest. My breathinys have been strong after 
thy soul, my sorrow great concerning it, my 
prayer constant and very vehement for thee. 
Indeed there was somewhat in my keart which 
still caused me to fear concerning thy religion, 
through its beginning and its growth, of its not 
being what thou took it to be, nor able to effect 
in the end what thou expectest from it. Now 
let my love speak freely, and be not offended, 
for the Lord knows I would not speak oue word 
to grieve or trouble thee, were there not an 
exceeding great cause. 

“Thy religion began in the wrong part; thy 
fear was raised, and thy affection stirred, so 
thou didst bend thyself to seek after God to 
avoid the wrath thou wast afraid of. By this 
means thou fell in with that religion which was 


days of their former zeal aud tenderness. Qh!) obvious to thee, and hast taken up duties and 
that they could see this. Oh! that they could practices which the understanding and affee- 


return to their early Puritan state, to the love 


tions have drawn into. Here thou hast raised 


and tenderness that was then in them. May | up a building, and here lies thy life and thy 
the Lord open again the true spiritual eye in hope ; thy confidence arises but from the tem- 


them, and give them to see therewith !” 
When Isaac Penington had anchored on what 


per of the natural part in thyself. 
“Now, dear father, what hath thy religion 


he felt to be Gospel Truth, he was indefatigable | effected? Is thy soul redeemed from sin? Art 
in his efforts to draw others into that state which | not thou a captive to this day to many lusts ? 


had brought him so much consolation and clear- 
ness of spiritual vision. Especially dreading 
that teaching which did not dwell on or lead 
to a consciousness of the absolute necessity of 
the purification of the heart and conduct, he 
became very close and earnest in pressing home 
the worthlessness of religious belief which did 
not bring furth holiness of life. Many of his 
letters addressed to acquaintances under these 
feelings are still extant. Some of them were 
to persons now quite unknown, and various 
others to his own relations. Those letters to 
his father which have been preserved are re- 


‘miarkable productions. They seem to have 


followed each other uninterruptedly, but only 
two of them have dates, and these belong to 
1658, the year in which Isaac Penington and 
his wife fully joined the Friends. I shall place 
those which | select in the order of time, as 
nearly as this can be ascertained from internal 
evidence. The manuscripts from which I have 
copied these letters are preserved in the 
Friends’ Library, Devoushire House, London. 
Believing that if given in full they would be 


found tedious by the general reader, I have’ 


avoided the repetitions and omitted sume para- 


If thou knewest that power wherein is the law- 
ful strife against sin, thy bonds would be broken. 
But striving against sin in the part wherein 
sin’s strength.lies can never bring victory. But 
oh! dear father, there is power in the death of 
Christ ; power to bridle the tongue and the 
passions ; power to bridle prejudices ;. yea, aud 
to cut down that in which these things stand. 
If thou knewest the Truth of Christ, the living 
Truth, which the Apostles knew and preached, 
thou wouldst say by experience, this is able to 
make free from sin, for it takes possession of 
the heart where sin’s throne is; it is stronger 
than sin, and its strength would appear if it 
were but hearkened to and turned to. 

‘Oh! that thou knewest that Ezypt, that 
Sodom, that Babylon which the Lord eualls out 
| of, and that Canaan, that Sion, that Jerusalem 
which He calls to, that thou mighvest set thy 
. face thitherward; for thy soul must leave the 
‘one, and come to the other, or thou wilt miss 
what thou hopest for in the end. Therefore 
' [seek] to know the word in thy heart, to know 
, the living Christ, to know the voice of the liv- 
ing God; to know that which smites tvee in 
secret ; and let not the wound be healed slight 
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ly. Let not the deceiver ery, ‘ Peace! peace! 
where there is no peace ;’ but know thé de- 
struction of that wicked one in thee to whom 
God will never be reeonciled. And do not 
hearken to teachers who teach in the wisdom 
which is out of the life, which is in the fallen 
understanding ; for in that state they themselves 
cannot but perish, and their doctrine is not able 
to save any. Therefore, dear father, seek the 
true Teacher, which is He that smiteth in se- 
cret. Oh! how often hath he knocked at the 
door of thy heart: doat length let Himin. He 
comes with the true knowledge, with true life, 
with true power. Do not thrust Him away, but 
make peace with Him; give up His enemy to 
Him; let Him beat down the high and lofty 
one, and raise up the poor, the meek, even that 
of God in thee which is in eaptivity. Let not 
thy talent lie hid in the napkin, or thou wilt 
not be able to answer for it to God. 

‘“T remain thy dearly loving son, filled with 
grief and sorrow for thy soul. a 

(To be eontinned.) 
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In the morning say to thyse!f, What shall I 
do this day which God hus given me? How 
shall I employ it to His glory? In the even- 
ing consider within thyself, and reeolleet, What 
have I done this day, and how have | spent it? 





AMONG THE INDIANS. 
A Review. 
{Continued from page 741.) 

As the steamer Twilight returned down the 
river, she halted at Fort Atkinson, and H. A. 
Kollar, in pursuance of his engagement there, 
landed, in order to make it his temporary 
home and place of business. It had been for 
years his cherished project “to penetrate the 
heart of the wilderness and see the Indians as 
they really were; those too far beyond the 
pale of civilization to have felt the corrupting 
influences of its overflow.” 

It can hardly be assumed, however, that any 
of the Indian tribes within our territories have 
entirely escaped the corrupting influences that 
usually attend their intercourse with the whites ; 
for there are few places which have not been 
penetrated by the adventurous traders, trap- 
pers and miuers of the Far West. Savages 
not being trained to control their appetites or 
passions, and lacking many of the iucentives to 
virtuous effort which are operative in enlight- 
ened communities, very readily adopt the vices, 
without imbibing the virtues of civilized life, 


‘aud unbappily they have, in the example of 
‘many of the whites who mingle with them, but 


little to encourage them tv lead a life of self- 
denial. 

On the prairie, near Fort Atkinson, was a 
village of the Manitarees, usually called the 
Gris Ventres, where they epeat their summers. 


A description of their every-day life as seen 
from the Fort is not without interest. After a 
lively description of daybreak, and of the 
barking of dogs as heard from the Indian 
lodges, our author thus proceeds : 

“ This canine matinee rouses up the sleepers ; 
a stir is evident in the villege, and soon the 
curling smoke from the lodges floats in the 
morning air. The squaws, old and young, fol- 
lowed by the usual retinue of dogs,. hasten 
down to the river to fill their kettles, while the 
warriors from the tops of the lodges anxiously 
sean the prairies to discover ‘ signs’ of enemies. 
Everything appearing quiet, the horses are 
drivey forth, each band guarded by a young 
brave, who takes them where the best pasture 
is to be found, and brings them back at sun- 
down. As the horses in the course of a day 
often stray to a distance of five or six miles 
from the village, the guards act also as seouts, 
and ranging over the surrounding hills, serve 
not only to discover game (i. e., buffalo), but 
also the approach of a war party. ‘Timely 
alarm can thus be given, and the horses harried 
in, while the warriors prepare for battle. As 
horses constitute the principal wealth of an In- 
dian, and are the chief incentives to depreda- 
tions by one tribe upon another, the untiring 
vigilance used in guarding them is an impera- 
tive necessity. An Indian without horses is 
reduced to a pitiful strait indeed; erippled in 
hunting, and unable often to carry home the 
meat he may kill, or to move his family when 
the camp travels.” . ‘ ‘ :. See ew 

‘¢ Sundown approaches, and the day’s work is 
over. In the eddy at the base of the bluff 
quite a number of Indians of both sexes and 
all ages are indulging in an evening swim, and 
a variety of aquatie sports extremely amusing 
to the lookers-on, if their hilarious mirth be 
any evidence. Crowds gather on the banks to 
watch the gambola of these water-sprites, and 
a line of squaws is constantly passing and re- 
passing to and from the river, with their kettles 
for water to cook the evening meal. Droves of 
horses cover the prairie, slowly driven towasds 
the river; when they approach, the bathers 
leave the water, and, their places are quickly 
filled by the restless, half-wild horses, who, urged 
by the yells and eries of their drivers, rush pell- 
mell in. After drinking and swimming about, 
they scramble out, and furcing their way through 
the incoming droves, quickly rejoin their com- 
panions. When each band is collected again, 
they are driven up to their owner’s lodge and 
secured for the night. 

“Further down the bank several men are 
fishing. ‘The one that appears to have the best 
luck among them is a blind Mandan, who goes 
regularly twiee a day, following the path along 
the edge of the bavk, and avoiding with won- 
derful skill all unsafe places. I have never 
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known him to miss his favorite spot, and he 
always found with unerring accuracy the rod 
which he had hid in the bushes after using it. 
The Indians claimed that he was gifted with 
supernatural powers—that he was ‘ Medicine.’ 

“ Warriors who have completed their even- 
ing toilet now make their appearance on the 
roofs of the lodges. With paint and feathers, 
bright blankets, and tinkling hawk-bells, they 
stand, their gaze apparently fixed on some far- 
distant object, but in reality fully alive to the 
interest they excite among the young squaws, 
who eye them with ill-concealed admiration. 

“Tall forms stalk through the area of the 
fort with proud aud measured tread, or leaning 
carelessly against an open door, observe all that 
passes, with seeming indifference. But let 
them catch sight of any preparations for cook- 
ing, and they will quickly euter and seat them- 
selves upon the floor; a pipe is sure to be 
forthcoming and passed around, while they 
converse with one another with great anima- 
tion upon the ever fresh topics of war and 
hunting. Thus they sit and talk and smoke, 
and are sure to remain until the cooking is 
done, when, after eating the portion given to 
them, they rise, uttering a satisfied ‘how!’ and 
take their departure, usually turning their steps 
toward the village to tell their comrades, with- 
out loss of time, of the feast they have just 
eaten in the ‘ white man’s lodge.’ 

“The sun has long since gone down, but the 
rays of his departing splendor illumine every- 
thing with a soft golden light. The tall cot- 
tonwoods across the river look fresh and green 
as in early spring-time. The prairie is de- 
serted ; the last band of horses has disappeared 
within the picketed enclosure of the village; 
the gates of the fort are closed and locked, and 
the sounds of life in the Indian camp grow 
fainter and fewer. Will night and darkness 
evercome? It is late, quite late, yet so pure 
is the atmosphere that one is still able to read 
by the light of the stars glittering in the calm, 
clear sky. 

‘‘A woman is wailing by the dead body of 
her husband on one of the seaffolds. The 
sound is mournful in the extreme, as if her 
heart was broken with a grief that eould not 
be comforted. 

“ Her husband had fallen in a battle with 
the Sioux. More than twelve moons have 
waxed and waned since he started with his 
warriors on that fatal war path. Her eyes are 
tearless, and there is little real sorrow in her 
lamentation. When she has cried long enough 
she will return to her lodge and enter into any 
domestic occupation or amusement that may 
be going on. Should there be a dance in the 
village, she will quickly rub a little vermillion 
on her cheeks and join in the revelry, to all 
appearances as gay as the gayest.” 


This picture of an Indian widow is not very 
creditable to her constancy and affection, but 
what more can we expect when we take into 
consideration the life of a squaw, and the treat- 
ment she generally receives? Like all savages, 
the Indians subject their women to a life of 
drudgery, and husbands seem to make no effort 
to relieve the toils of their wives. 

From the work before us, we learn that the 
only wild. prairie Indians who raise corn are the 
Riccarees, the Mandans and the Miunetarees. 
It is a species of Canada corn, very hardy and 
quick of growth, of variegated colors, red, 
black, blue, yellow, purple and white. “ When 
boiled green with rich buffalo marrow spread 
on it (instead of butter), it is very sweet and 
truly delicious.” 

In the spring, as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, the women break up their patches 
of land. It is done with the hoe, a slow aad 
painful operation. To protect it from the 
horses, they make slender fences of willow, the 
materials for which they have to carry on their 
backs a long distance, a few at a time, until a 
sufficieney is collected. While thus engaged 
in planting and fencing, they have to briug, in 
the same laborious manaer, their fire wood, for 
warming their lodges and cooking. Day after 
day, until it is gathered, the ero has to be 
hved to counteract the effects of drought, for 
on these elevated prairies rain seldom falls 
after the spring has passed. 

‘¢ All these duties,” writes the author of this 
work, ‘‘ devolve upon the women : hence it will 
be seen that when an Indian has a plurality of 
wives, he is enabled to live by the distribution 
of their labor in comparative ease and comfort.”’ 

In the autumn, when the corn is ripe, from 
early moro till sunset, the squaws, old and 
young, may be seen passing to and from their 
cornfields with willow baskets slung on their 
backs, carrying the corn to their lodges. Some 
of the ears are selected to make sweet coru for 
winter use. It is first parboiled, and then the 
grains, being carefully picked off the cob, are 
dried and put into skin bags. The rest of the 
corn is cachéd—that is, hid in the ground. 
A hole is dug some vix or eight feet deep, small 
at the top and widening as it deepens, like a 
jug in shape. Hay is strewn over the bottom 
and placed in the sides, the corn is packed in 
and covered with hay, and then dirt is thrown 
in and trodden down so that every sign of the 
deposit is obliterated. Kuch family has one or 
more of these cachés, and as they leave their 
summer village early in the fall for winter 
quarters, the corn generally remains undis- 
turbed until their return in the spring. 

We are informed by the author that “they 
also raise black beans, pumpkius and squashes, 
but in spite of these vegetable resourees, 
hemmed in as they often are by enemies, and 
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consequently unable to obtain by hunting a full 
supply of buffalo meat, they sometimes suffer 
greatly for food. Well may the season of green 
corn be one of festivity and gladuess, for it is 
then only that the women enjoy a brief respite 
from their severe tail. 

(To be continued.) 
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We reprint from the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, part of an Essay which we think 
suggestive, and worthy the attentive perusal 
of those for whom it appears to have been es- 
pecially written. 

The privileges erjoyed by the women of the 
Society of Friends are not appreciated by many 
who are familiarized with them by birthright, 
and it is only when they are contrasted with 
those awarded to the same class in other de- 
nominations that they are brought out in their 
true lustre. 


A WORD TO OUR SISTERHOOD. 

In these days, when the subject of social pro 
gress is so popular, it is impossible not frequent- 
ly to tuke an inquiring glance into the agencies 
through which so much is being effected. In 
this the impress of woman’s hand upon the 
wotk is unmistakeable; indeed, in some de- 
partments it is seen in such multiplying forms, 
it would seem that womanhood had arisen as 
one individual into the sphere of i's responsi- 
bility, is power, and its service. 


closer inspection reveals the fact that 


tinctly received. 


with wapny others from 


through the bush of human frailty. 
only as it should be. 


large. 


Lent position. 


But a jittle 
the 
laborers even of this class are not yet at all pro- 
portioned to the harvest, or to the numbers 
who are still standing “here all the day idle,” 
‘oo many regardless of the call they had dis- 


Now, it is not in the spirit of sectarian pride 
that we hail conspicuous among the band of 
workers, the women of our religious Society. 
We rejoice that they are joining hand to hand 
noble families of 
Christians, sometimes finding their path amid 
the clearings that former travellers have made 


This is 


That Friends, as a body, should be forward 
in a!l onward movements, follows of necessity 
where the practical nature of our principles is 
fully recognized, and the truth received, that 
* they do not merely foster our own welfare as 

individuals, or as a Church, but are essentially 

a medium of evangelization to the people at 
And where woman’s work is so greatly 
needed, it is natural that women taught within 
a society that accords them so much liberty and 
training for conducting it, should take a promi- 


Unquestionably, wherever the Society of 
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Friends plants its standard, there is an element 
in the success of its operations, but little appre- 
ciated within its own borders, but conspicuous- 
ly set before the minds of a few there, by the 
varied experience of years amongst other sec- 
tions of social life: it is the recognition by the 
Society of the equality of man and woman, the 
perfect balance of male and female, as weighed 
by the Great Creator when He completed His 
creation of the perfect Man. The terms truly 
imply distinction, but it is that of difference in 
physical power, consequently in the depart- 
ments of duty, not in importance as regards the 
work assigned to man in that universal family 
of which he is chief,—as there is none, ac- 
cording to the expressed terms of sacred scrip- 
ture, in Christ Jesus, in that spiritual existeuce 
tht eternal distinctions of which we know not 
now, but only that amongst them are ‘ neither 
male nor female.” 

The admission of this truth is the first link 
in that chain of order that has characterized our 
Society from its organization. It commenced 
with the ministry of women as preachers of 
the Gospel: through this they becawe sharers 
in suffering with the brethren, and so sealed 
the proof of their capacity to assist or advise in 
the minutie of these regulations that were 
necessary for the body in geueral. 

It is not intended here to enter upon a re- 
vision of the progress of our discipline. The 
longing desire that has given rise to this paper, 
is to set before our sisters themselves, more 
generally, a view of their especial privilege as 
agents in that discipline. To some this has 
been so purely one of birthright, and their as- 
sociation has been fo exclusively amongst those 
likewise situated, that they are scarcely con- 
scious of occupying any vantage ground at ail 
in the field of female labor. They may even 
at times judge other women by an unfair 
standard, not appreciating how the free course 
allowed to the springs of Christian love in 
their own hearts, by means of an authorized 
system of sisterly working together, has, in the 
case of others, been turned aside or wholly re- 
pressed, by the want of just such a channel. 
A woman accustomed all her life to periodical 
meetings of women, the business of which from 
year to year is subject to distinct rules laid 
down with the authority of law by the govern- 
ing assembly of the most gifted brethrea in the 
Chureh ; which business she sees transacted in 
Christian harmony and with instructive intel- 
ligence, probably taking her own part therein; 
such an one cannot but acquire, insensibly, a 
training of character, a sense of responsibility, 
and consciousness of power, ut‘erly foreign to 
the generality of women. On this prineiple is 
founded her ability to lead in philanthropic or 
social movements; also her readiness with the 
pen at committees, aud knowledge of routine in 
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their proceedings. There is another view of 
this right as accorded to women Friends. 
Their relative position with regard to the men 
in their Church government has accustomed 
them to a respectful consideration from the 
latter, and an equality of treatment, very dif- 


ferent to the tone pervading a large portion of | 


general society. 
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not been held back by the restraints of a false 
appreciation of women, There are not many 
who can rise superior to it, and of these fewer 
still who can exert their independence, 
beneficially or availingly, as a stimulus for 
others. For, however we may accept the idea 
that the Lord can cause circumstances which to 
our sight bear no mark of His hand to turn to 


It is, indeed, time for the women of this sec-| purposes of His own glory, we cannot but ac- 


tion of Christians to comprehend the fact, that 
they form a peculiar and important portion of 
the community, not from any intrinsic superior- 
ity or value in themselves as individuals, but as 
a representative body to whom is entrusted the 


proving of a principle, that of the truthful 


division of this life’s work into its male and 
female departments. In this respect they are 
a type not only for the world, but for them- 
selves, too, in the so-called secular arrangements 
aad provisions to which they with others are 


subject; and thus, undoubtedly, a mission is’ 


entrusted to them of far wider importance than 
they have generally supposed. 

They have formed and are nobly working the 
philanthropic duties of it, as philanthropy is 
popularly understood : that is, they are laboring 
with no stinted energy in behalf of the poor 
and needy, and many are seeking to find out 
“him that hath no helper.” But they might 
do more even here than at present, in extending 
those helping hands above and around them to 
draw others forward to aid in reaching down to 
the crushed and fallen. It is amongst the 
shackled women upon their own levels in so- 
ciety that an especial work seems to be pro- 
vided for our favored sisters amongst those who 
are bound down by forms of opinion to the 
most contracted spheres of influence, and re- 
garded less as helps meet for man than as his 
protegées or tools. True, there are individuals 
umongst women Friends who feel that they too 
are affected by this worldiy ban, but they are 


never entirely ignored as co workers with men; 
and, undoubtedly, the principles upon which | 
the constitution of our Society is founded do’ 


shelter its female members from the tyranny of 
it. 

Its influence, however, is not limited to 
wealth or rank ; it is the rule amongst various 
classes ; it has been the rule so long, that many 
women have sunk beneath it to the point of not 
believing themselves capable of many things, 
and are thus hiding their talent in the earth, or 
of not daring to arouse themselves to the con- 
sciousness of their abilities, lest the result 
should expose them to the charge of eccentrici- 
ty, or the laugh of ridicule. It is impossible to 
estimate the talent, the intellectual and moral 
worth and power, that have been subverted or 
altogether lost, and that might have poured 
themselves out in rivers of life and beauty 
upon the field of human happiness, had they 





knowledge the rule of His wisdom, that neither 
/man nor woman can take any work of lasting 
‘usefulness in the earth without first entering 
| upon some position in the Church Universal, 
the Gospel Church of Christ, undefinable and 
unnoticed though this may be; while those who 
have effected this, know how much the ease of 
carrying out such usefulness and the efficiency 
of it are increased, by the sympathy and co- 
operation of Christian fellowship. 
| What then must be the obstacles surrounding 
women who are subject to social laws that, ou 
the one hand, place many barriers across their 
hearty entrance into that Church, and on the 
other, admitting them, deny them any part 
therein save that of lookers-on or listeners. 
There gre gradations in the severity of these 
eburch restrictions, but can any doubt their ex- 
istence? Let them first remember the num- 
bers that are born into a world which, as it were, 
has no church, dependeyt only on fashionable 
life and the influence of wealth; and consider 
the little, happily, that they know of the im- 
perative laws by which such are controlled. 
If possible they know nothing about these, no 
description calculated for this paper could in- 
form them. But they can prove the fact by a 
slight intercourse amongst the female members 
of other churches, whether those connected 
with the Establishment, or those usually classed 
as Dissenters. [In all, with very little ex- 
ception, no woman is authorized to engege in 
the work of spiritual teaching; while such as 
are employed in any philanthropic ubject, have 
usually a kind of official mission, not from their 
church, but their clergyman or minister, based 
upon fixed rules, and tending to the strengthen- 
ing of their congregations. The most 
|part of the women thus circumstanced 
‘are ouly too glad of the limitations that 
‘appear to relieve themselves of responsi- 
; bilities that might otherwise prove arduous ; 
| but if any, of more independent feeling, detect 
error of any kind, as, for instance, that of sec- 
tarian teaching in tracts, dare they to introduce 
'their own broader views of Gospel truth? 
Certainly not, for—as they find directly—they 
are not employed as teachers, but merely as the 
disseminators of instruction. And if in this 
fact of their office, or with regard to other regu- 
lations, they see a mistaken course of action, 
what is their resouree, or to whom their appeal ? 
They have nothing to do in such matters, As 
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a consequence of this, many sit still without 
the attempt to labor, while others suffer silent- 
ly. Some few in the more liberal churches 
have attempted to force their position by using 
the right of opinion, and even speech, uominally 
allowed them in the church meetings open to 
their attendance, and have only met with the 
humiliation of being virtually ignored. Re 
pulsed from every point, no wonder they yield 
at last to the imputation of incapacity, and 
beljeve themselves shut out from the service of 
the Christian church as of the Jewish temple. 

But we will not leave this portion of our sub- 
ject without reference to the many who are 
toiling against the tide with an influence and 
strength of purpose, which even those who 
deny such qualities to woman cannot but see 
uud admire. These may be passed by, wishing 
them with ourselves “‘ God speed” in sisterly 
love. Yet what if we pause a moment, and 
take a lessson in humility from the contrast of 
them with ourselves. They are women highly 
gifted with spiritual and intellectual energy, 
’ very likely far beyond our own. They are per- 
haps working lonelily in a course of their own 
forming, for their career is not hailed forward 
as ours might be by the love of sympathizing 
friends. What would some of the more spiritu- | — 
ally exercised not give for the cheering aid of 
a church to start them on their way, to smooth 
their path with worldly gifts where these were 
required, to watch over their labors and sympa- 
thize in their progress, to bring them to their 
homes as with songs of praise, to join its thanks- 
givings to theirs, while listening to their story 
of merey, guidance, and peace; and amid the 
sublime stillness of the flesh to help them to 
set up the spiritual Ebcnezer? But we know 
such have a church, and are as surely num- 
bered with its royal priesthood, as though hu- 
man record bare witness to the fact. 

Is it asked how we shall proceed in the work 
which is here indicated? It may be answered, 
by cultivating acquaintance with those from 
whom we have been so prone to hide ourselves. 
The influence derived from social intercourse, 
is the strongest motive-power in the human 
machiuery We see all public efforts fur the 
help of the Poor, producing little adequate 
return, and private ones often failing of any 
lasting result. It is only as the agents or 
agencies employed, approximate to a participa- 
tion in the daily life and personal interests of 
those to be assisted, that the work assumes a 
self-acting vitality. The same rule applies to 
any attempt for those in higher life (according 
to this world) than ourselves. In either of 
these cases there are barriers between us and 
our best intentions not easily surmounted ; but 
how plainly the principle comes howe to our 
conscience, with reference to the thousands im- 
mediately surrounding us; why has it been so 
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often overlooked, so that they and we have be- 
come accustomed to pasa each other by, or at 
the most to content ourselves with a friendly 
smile in passing ? 

The fault has been regarded by the world as 
entirely on the side of Kriends, aud not with- 
out reason, for here, as in many other cases, the 
originally pure motive that may have led at one 
time to such a course of acticn, has been Jost in 
the perversions of an objectiess custom. The 
care to avoid the contaminations of sin, by 
avoiding those more certainly exposed to it than 
we are, has become a habit of living within 
ourselves quite at variance with the terms of 
that Holy Prayer, “I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” The 
making to ourselves a world of our own to any 
extent, is only an attempt to subvert the very 
object of our lives here,—to do by our own 
contrivances, that which is to be done by the 
power of omnipotence through us; and in pro- 
portion as the principles of our Christian pro- 
fession are vitally our own, we have this power, 
and have it for use awid the evils of the world. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 8, 1868. 


‘To ConTRiBurors. —We again remind con- 
tributors, that to ensure insertion, their commu- 
nications must be accompanied by the names 
of the authors—not for the public, if that be 
objectionable, but for the information of the 
Editors. 


ee 

Notice.—A few more numbers will com- 
plete the present (24th) volume of our periodi- 
cal; and it is desired that those of our sub- 
scribers who wish to continue, will notify 
our Agent, before the close of this volume, 
(on the 29th instant,) in order that their 
names and address may be properly registered, 
&e., in our subscription list for the next vol- 
ume. This will promote the safe and sure deliv- 
ery of the papers. 

Those of our subscribers (if any) who may 
wish to discontinue, will please give such no- 
tice, fully two weeks previous to the close of 
All subscribers 
who omit giving this notice, will be considered 


the volume (or year) paid for. 


as wishing to continue for another year. 

We would again request, on behalf of our 
agent, that where a change of name, or post- 
office address, is proposed, that hereiofure used, 
as well as that hereafter to Le used, should be 
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given, plainly written in full; using initials, 
leads to confusion and trouble. 





The death of two dear and valued friends 
occupying prominent positions in the same 
Monthly Meeting, whose remains were interred 
on the same day, has called forth much feeling 
on account of the loss sustained. 

James Morr.—This dear friend was a native 
of Long Island, N. Y., and came to Philada. in 
1811, since which time he has actively partici- 
pated in the business and philanthropic move- 
ments of his adopted city. 

As a merchant, he was an example of up- 
rightness and integrity, and when he had ac- 
quired a moderate competency, resigned the cares 
of business, and devoted much of his time to the 
benevolent movements which have conspicu- | 
ously marked the present century. He was 
foremost among the public advocates of the 
abolition of slavery and the rights of the 
colored race, at a time when such advocacy was 
met by odium and reproach, and was always 
ready to contribute liberally of his means for 
the relief of the suffering gnd oppressed. 
Carefully educated in the Society of Friends, 
he was firmly attached to its principles. 
Through a long life, he was a faithful and ex- 
emplary member, and while remarkable for the 
liberality and breadth of his views, and an ep- 
larged Christian charity towards all, firmly but 
meekly maintained his own religiqus convic- 
tions. His judgment, matured by long expe- 
rience and extensive intercourse with bis fellow- 
men, rendered him a safe counsellor, not only 
in the administration of the Discipline of the 
religious Society of which he was a member, 
but ulso in the practical affairs of business. 
His remarks in meetings for Dircipline were 
marked by clearness and brevity, closely bear- 
ing upon the point to which they were directed. 
He was deeply concerned for the preservation 
and maintenance of the testimony against War, 
and in the application of our Discipline to the 
cases which came before our Monthly Meetings 
his clear judgment and correct views were of 
especial service to his friends. In the spring 
of 1865, he mentioned to his friends a prospect 
he had of visiting the Monthly Meeting, 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
Those who weie present will remember the | 
feeling which attended the offering of this 


evening sacrifice. Unity and encouragement 
were given, and he engaged in the service, 
during which he administered much wholesome 
and judicious counsel which rendered his labors 
peculiarly memorable and precious. Qa re- 
turning his minute, several months before his 
death, he expressed the satisfaction he felt in 
having nearly accomplished his mission. The 
remembrance of this visit, and the impressions 
left by his loving spirit, will not soon be 
effaced from the minds and hearts of his fellow- 
members in religious profession. 

While on a social visit to his relatives in his 
native State, he was attacked with pneumonia, 
which in a few days terminated his long and 
useful life, and like a shock of corn fully ripe, 
he was gathered into the Heavenly garner. 

SAMUEL Parry.—The death of this valued 
friend leaves a void in the domestic circle, 
iv the meeting to which he belonged, and in 
the community in which he lived, that will 
long be felt. Having yielded in early life to 
the restraining influence of Divine Grace, he 
was remarkable for simplicity and integrity of 
character, circumspect deportment and consist- 
ent conduct and conversation. Of a domestic 
and retiring disposition, he yet possessed a clear 
and discriminating mind, which gave weight to 
his judgment, and rendered him especially 
useful in the various services which devolved 
upon him in religious society. 
years, he was engaged in an extensive business, 
which it is believed was never suffered to pre- 
vent his attention to religious duties, and when 
of ability, he was rarely absent from our re- 
ligious meetings. 


For many 


About eighteen months be- 
fore his death, he had a hemorrage from the 
lungs, the recurrence of which gradually ex- 
hausted his strength, and mostly confined 
him to the house. He was enabled to bear 
this dispensation with patience and resig- 
nation to the Divine Will, and as the messen- 
ger of Death approached, he was not alarmed 
at the summons, but looked forward to a 
blessed immortality beyond the grave. His 
remains were interred at Abington on the 29th 
ult. 


ee 


Diep, on the 29th of First month, at Crosswicks, 
N. J., Joe H. Mippueton, in bis 69th year. 
, on the morning of the 25th of First month, 
at Newtown, L. [., Susan S., wife of Wilson Evans, 
in ber 47th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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Diep, on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1867, of 
jaundice, near Richmond, Ind., Tuomas Sooy, in his 
76th year; a member of White Water Monthly Meet- 


iag, Ind., formerly a member of Wilmington (Dei.) 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 25th of First month, 1868. at his resi- 
dence in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Souomon V. Frost, in 
the 78th year of his age; an Elder of Oswego Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. 


, on First mo. Ist, near Friendsville, Susque- 
hanna Co., Pa., Joan Hupson, late of Philadelphia, 
formerly of Londot, England, in his 73d year. 


, on the 15th of Third month, 1867, Susan 
Carmatt, wife of John Hudson, aged 77 years.— 
These friends removed from New York State about 
1845, where they were members of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 18th of First month, Mary Carpen- 
TER, in the 73d year of her age, widow of Wm. Car- 
penter, of Salem, N. J. 

, on the 23d of First month, at Lumberton, 
Bucks Co., Pa., Joun E. Kenperoine, in his 69th 
year. 

—— , on the 28th of First month, in West Phila- 
delphia, Davis R. Prart, M. D., in his 34th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

, on Sixth-day, the 3lst of First month, Sitas 
Yerkes, Sr., in his 89th year; a member of the 


Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 


neighbors and friends as one possessing # good 
judgment and a fervent spirit, devoted to her Mas- 
ter’s cause. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The Committee of Management will meet on Fourth. 
duy evening, Second month 12th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Library Room. Jacos M. Eutis, Clerk. 
siecle acca, 
FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 

Stated meeting on Seventh-day evening next, 
Second month 15th, 1868, at 8 o’clock. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 
—_--— + 1098) 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Second month 7th, 1868, at 3 o’clock. 
Lypia H. Hatt, Cerk. 
ita 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Execntive Committee of the First-day School 
Conference will meet on Third-day afternoon next, 
llth inst., at 3 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting- 
bouse (Monthly Meeting Room. 

Wa. W. Bippts, Clerk. 


Information as to the organization of Schools, &c., 
should be forwarded to the Correspondents, Lydia H. 
Hall, West Cnes'er, or Jos. M. Traman, Jr., 717 Willow 
St., Philada. Contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Jos. Powell, 3120 Chestnut St., Puilada. 


‘ 
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, on the 5th of Ist month, 1868, at the resi- ; : . 
dence of her uncle Samuel Duell, Salem Co., N. J., EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Kezian, daughter of Joshua and Abigail Duell, of No. 16. 


(Continued from page 756.) 

I have not yet described the king’s palace. 
It was built on the plan of the Louvre, and 
seems to me to be more spacious, for it is built 
round four great squares and in front of it isa 
garden, on two sides of which is an arcade, 
which is beautifully frescoed. Tirst there is a 
series of historical pictures—Bavarian exploits 
—the figures being as large as life and very 
spirited. Then there is a series of landscapes 
—eight feet by five—most beautiful views of 
and about the Italian cities—promising us, who 
are on the way to see the reality, immense 
pleasure; and there are many scenes we shall 
not see, as Mount Etna, Palermo, and others. 
After these come scenes of the war of Inde- 
pendence in Greece, the studies for whick 
nearly fill one of the sides of one of the small 
halls of the new Pinacothek—done in minia- 
ture. There are besides these frescoes, gigantic 
figures in niches, of Hercules performing eight 
of his twelve labors. The ceiling of this im- 
mense arcade and some part of the walls are 
also painted a la Pompeii. One side of the 
arcade backs on the street, and makes a splen- 
did series of shops called the Bazaar. This 
street is named Ludwig’s-strasse, and extends 
from the church of the Theatines, (which is 
oppesite the gate of the palace,) straight out to 
the walls of the city, and ends at the gate of 
Victory, which is surmounted by a figure of 
Bavaria on a car drwan by four lions—a work 


of Schwanthaler, I think. The other side of 


Ohio, in the 28th year of herage. An affection of 
the heart, with which she bad long been afflicted, 
terminated her life. Although her privations and 
trials were many, still she was favored with much 


patience and quietness, and we believe her end was 
peace, 





, On the 13th of First month, 1868, at his resi- 
dence and birthplace, Harrison, West Chester Co., 
N.Y., Samuet Buaguiye, in the 70th year of his age, 
a member of Purchase Quarterly Meeting: after an 
illness of three weeks, occasioned bya fall. We feel 
the assurance that few will leave a record more un- 
suilied. He was a consistent and truly upright man, 
generous in his dealings with the poor, and the hos- 
pitalities of his house will long be remembered. He 
ever manifested a strong aversion to the abuse of 
liquor, and often felt constrained to labor with those 
who were enslaved by it, either as detlers or con- 
sumers. We shall miss him as our oldest settler, 
and as a kind neighbor. 

, on the 11th of First month, 1868, at Rens- 
selerville, Albany Co., N. Y., Martaa Rosumorg, in 
the 82d year of her age; a member and minister of 
Rensselerville Monthly Meeting. The deceased 
tkrongh a long life was unswervingly devoted to the 
Society of which she was a member. Her childhood 
was marked with more than usual gravity. A 
steady attender of religious meetings, taking an 
early interest in those for Discipline, in which she 
was usefully active for about threescore years. She 
was early appointed an elier, in which appointment 
she acceptably served for many years. The last 
twenty-five years of her life she occupied the po- 
sition of a minister. Her communications were 
brief, but pertinent and acceptable to her friends. 


, on the 6th inst., at her residence in Wood- 
bury, N. J., in her 53d year, Saran B. OcpEn, widow 
of the late Samuel Ogden. She was a consistent 
member of Woodbury Meeting, esteemed by her 
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the arcade backs on what is called the English 
Garden, which I did not explore, but which 
seemed to be an extensive park. Opposite that 
side of the arcade is the portion of the palace 
which is adorned with fresco paiatiogs from the 
Odyssey. Several large halls are covered with 
these, and the work is not finished. Is it not 
enough to say that these representations are 
very delightful to a lover of Homer, and of 
Flaxman? The coloring is magnificent beyond 
description. What felicity it must have been 
to the artists to have had such an opportunity! 
Schwanthaler designed and Hittensperger paint- 
ed it. I do not wonder that if men ever kneel 
to men, the artists knelt to king Louis when 
they presented their album, for when did ever 
modern man give such patronage to art as he? | 
In the Ancient Residence, (as a part of the palace 

is called,) there is another series of halls whose | 
walls are covered with frescoes of the song of 

the Nibelungen. This too was a splendid op- | 
portunity for the artist, (Schnorr,) aud well did | 
he improve it. Many years ago I read that! 
charming book of Mrs. Jameson’s, “ Five Weeks | 
in Germany,” in which she describes Munich | 
and its treasures, and having thea recently read | 
the Nibelungen for the first time, I was very | 
much impressed by her description of these | 
frescoed illustrations, so I expected a great | 
deal, and truly I was not disappointed. The 
powerful characterization of the poet is reflected | 
in the forms of Hagen and the rest, with won- | 
derful veri-similitude. Another series of halls 
contains frescoes of history,—Charlemagne in 
all his principal exploits and scenes, and the 
other emperors in their most important exploits | 
—including the taking of cities, the reception | 
of surrenders, and some battles. All the halls | 
are of beautiful architecture, and the ceilings 

as well as the walls, are frescoed superbly; but | 
the most splendid thing of all is the throne- 
room and the throne, with two rows, on either 
hand, of gigantic figures in golden bronze, (they 
looked like pure gold,) of all the dukes of Ba- | 
varia, including those who had been emperors, | 
and Charles XIL., of Sweden—all, I believe, by | 
Schwanthaler. These figures stand between the | 
twelve colored marble pillars that uphold the | 
roof of this magnificent hall, which is in perfect 
taste, which cannot always be said of royal halls, 
for generally they are too gorgeously ornament- 
ed, distracting the mind with their variety. 
There is perfect unity of effect in this one,— 
the carpet, throne and canopy of rich crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold, and the seemingly 
golden court of Colossi on either hand. 

_ There were many things in Munich that we 
did not attempt to see, on account of the cold avd 
snow, and we were dreading the journey through 
the Tyrol which proved so charming, the day 
we leit Munich being the first pleasant one 
which had risen upon us there, where we were, 
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however, as comfortably bestowed as possible 
at the hotel D Quite a new impression 
was made upon us by Verona, the first Italian 
city in which we sojourned. It was built at 
first by the Etruscans, but I suppose gives one 
a good idea of a Roman city, the plan being 
that of several large squares connected by nar- 
row streets. Our first object was the Amphi- 
theatre, which we reached by a short walk to 
the left from our hotel. This immense struc- 
ture is the best specimen remaining of a Roman 
amphitheatre. The mass of the building is still 
intact, with its dungeons for prisoners, and ita 
cages for wild beasts; its aqueducts for convey- 
ing water into the arena, for the representation 
of naval comoats; and its seats for spectators, 
(fifty rows in all,) rising one above another, the 
upper one being ove hundred feet above the 
lowest one. ‘Then there is a space where it is 
supposed was once a wooden gallery, running 
fourteen hundred and seventy feet round— 
nearly a quarter of a mile. Buck of this gallery 
was once a wail from the -ground with seventy- 
two immense arches in it, all of which was 
thrown down by an earthquake, except about 
four of the arebes, which are carefully preserved 
now by iron supports, and which enable one to 
construct the original building in the imagina- 
tion. Think of this wall, more than one hun- 
dred feet in height and a quarter of a mile in 
eireuit! The débris of the fallen wall has 
been gradually carried off, and forms parts of 





' other buildings, but the government has checked 


the further demolition of it; and thus it stands 
as a specimen of the gigantic Roman architec- 
ture. It could seat twenty thousand spectators. 
The lower stories are now used for shops, and 
the coarser kinds of merchandise are stored where 
formerly wild beasts and prisoners dwelt, in im- 
mense stone caves with grated doors. The visit 
to this amphitheatre was the great object we 
accomplished at Verona, though we looked into 
some churches and inspected the Mausolea of 
the S., which are close by the Piazzi di Sigaori, 
surrounded by palaces, on one of which are the 
statues of Pliny, Cornelius Nepos, Catullus and 
others, all of whom are claimed by Verona as 
her sons. In the middle of this square, which 
is paved with marble, is a statue of Dante, in 
white marble. It was in this city that Dante 
found refuge in his banishmedt, and bere his 
family continued and held important offices for 
many generations. This city is full of splendid 
architecture, but in one day what could we do? 
At noon we left for Venice, where we arrived 
before dark, and were taken by a gondola, which 
apparently belonged to the house, to the Hotel 
de Ville, on the Grand Canal, formerly the pal- 
ace of the Doges of a certain family The ball 
of entrance is paved with marble, and is about 
twenty feet broad; on one side of it is the 
dining hall, and oa the other are the reading 
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rooms ; marble steps wind up Wf the side of the 
reading room fur two stories, leading into a 
large hall which is the back one of three, the 
front one opening on a balcony over the Grand 
Canal. This third front room is furnished mag- 
nificently, as magnificently as royal apartments 
generally are. I think our landlord has collect- 
ed into this room all the handsomest pieces of 
furniture that were in the house; it is not Jet, 
I think, but it is open to the inspection of 
guests, who can go out upon the balcony. The 
other two rooms also have pictures and grand 
furniture, and are lighted either from the front 
room or the orangerie, which is back of the hall 
of entrance, and lighted by a glass roof. There 
are four stories of rooms that open on this or- 
angerie, The orangerie has in it large tubs 
with orange trees in them, and statues of mar- 
ble. There are three galleries above, upon 
which thirty chambers open, which are for 
guests, and ours are among them; they are 
very nicely furnished (even to pens and ink) 
with carpets on the floors, and muslin curtains 
to the beds. I never was so sumptuously domi- 
ciled before, though in almost every house in 
which I have been on this side of the water I 
have been very comfortably and often elegantly 
bestowed. 

Ever since we have been in Venice it has 
been cloudy, and most of the time too rainy to 
go out. The second day after our arrival we 
went to the Place and Church San Mareo,- 
which looks older and more injured by time 
than | had expected; a part of it was bombard- 
ed in the late war, and is covered with staging 
in order to be repaired. It has five domes, and 
is lower than the other buildings round the 
square, but I will not speak of it till I see it in 
the sunshine. I ascended the Campanile, which 
is double its height, if not more, and while on 
the top the sun shone out, and I saw the city 
below quite well, but the mountains to the 
north were wholly invisible. We have not 
ventured into any building except the Cathe- 
dral, on account of the dullness of the weather, 
for we could not see the mosaics of San Marco 
to any advantage ; we have uct had a good day 
for the gondola, but have walked about the 


queer little lanes that connect the squares. We | Up 


are near the Rialto. 

Since writing the above we have changed our 
quarters to a hoiel Jess sumptuous within, but | 
which is more pleasantly situated, with rooms | 


the sun shines, so that after all it is much 
pleasanter, and the house has a better cuisine. 
It is named “‘ The City of Munich.” 
Ss. ?.. 7%. 
intestate 

The best evidence of merit is a cordial recog- 
nition of it whenever and wherever it is to be 
found. 


Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 

Soaring from earth to its home in the sun, 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 

Only remembered by what I have done. 
and away, like the odors of sunset, 

That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on: 
So be my life,—a thing felt but not noticed, 

And I but remembered by what I have done. 
Needs there the praise of the love- written record, 
; The name of the epitaph graved on the stone? 
looking over the Adriatic, and very sunny when | The things we have lived for,—let them be our story, 
We but remembered by what we have done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages; all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the thirgs I have done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying ; 
So let my name lie, unblazoned, unknown ; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remembered ; 
Yes,—but remembered by what I have done. 


Selected. 
IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the woe and heart-ache, 
Waiting for us, down the road, 

If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load; 

Would we waste to-day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be; 

Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 


If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow 2 
Would the prints of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 
Ab, these little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How these little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns—but roses— 
For our reaping by-and-by! 
Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful pertume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams, 
Lying all along our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessing of to-day ; 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from out the way. 


ne ee 


THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF AN ARTICLE ENTITLED “THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF FORESTS ON CLIMATE.” 

In Friends’ Intelligencer of 12th mo. 14th, 
jis an article on the influence of forests on cli- 
mate, credited to the “ Ledger.” The article 
makes assertions, and assumes as facts, that 
which appears to me to. be contrary to reality. 
It assumes that when a country is covered by 
forests, the rainfall “is taken up and held 
largely by the soil.” Whether the soil of a 
forest can take up more moisture than a soil 
under cultivation, is a question that may be 
disputed. Land freshly plowed and kept mel- 
low, as it always is under good cultivation, will 
certainly receive and retain as much moisture 
as forest land; and crops of grain or grass will 
certainly be as effectual against evaporation as 
forests. It is admitted that ‘a gentle exhala- 
tion of moisture from the leaves tempers the 
heats of summer ;” now if there is more moisture 
given off from forest leaves than from grain or 
grass, there must of necessity be more taken 
from the soil, thus ‘Tendering it drier; while 
that from grass or grain would stand an equal 
chance to be returned in rain. 

If we take experience as a test; on the wat- 
ers of the Potomac, for instance, we must con- 
clude that the assumptions here made are incor- 
rect. In the last sixty years in Loudon county, 
Va., there has been a great deal of land cleared 
of its timber, and yet our streams do not now 
fail in the fall of the year as much as they did 
in the first twenty five years of this century.— 
It was then often difficult for our mills to sup- 


ply breadstuffs for our families, and sometimes 


they could not do it; but of latter years such 
difficulty is uaknown. The reason seems to be 
this: we have here very many small springs, 
the water from which used formerly often to 
spread over a considerable space of ground at 
the foot of our hills, and thus there was large 
evaporation in dry weather; but now these 
springs are conveyed in drains into the larger 
streams without so much evaporation. 

The article says, “ Suppose now the forest to 
disappear; with the same rainfall the moisture, 
instead of being largely absorbed, passes off 
rapidly from the surface dried hard by the sun 
or wind.” Here again the imagination is at 
fault. Land under cultivation is not “dried 
hard ;” roads only can be so termed, and they 
are but a very swall part of the surface; most 
of the surface is prepared to receive the rain as 
it falls, quite as effectually as forest lands.— 
After enumeratieg various results as flowing 
from this supposed cause, the essay goes on, 
“ Excessive droughts become common, and the 
absolute amount of rainfall, which, in a temper- 
ate climate, is more or less the measure of pro- 
ductiveness, is greatly diminished.” This con- 
clusion is contradicted by facts. The United 
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States government has, for many years, had its 
officers in different parts of the country at its 
wilitary stations, reporting upon the tewpera- 
ture, rainfall, ete.; and the Smithsonian Lnsti- 
tute is now doing the same thing on a more ex- 
tended scale. The result is, that no diminution 
of rainfall can be perceived as a general thing 
anywhere. It is true that if we take a few years 
in particular places, there would seem to be a 
diminution ; and yet at the same place other few 
years would show an increase. Between 1850 
and 1860 we had several dry summers; and 
many began to argue that the clearing of forests 
was the cause, but the wet summers since has 
fully made up the average; and thus by taking 
a large number of years together no diminution 
is perceived. ‘he same is true of Europe, 
where experiments have long been made. 

Writers on this subject have instanced parts 
of Europe, Africa and Asia, as proof of the po- 
sition that destroying the timber impoverishes 
the soil. The Southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, Syria and Turkey have been in- 
stanced, but these are under Mahomedan rule, 
and the Turks and Moors being no encouragers 
of agriculture, under their rule no improvement 
takes place. We know enough to assert that 
poor cultivation will always impoverish a soil, 
however rich originally, and we need therefore 
look no further for the cause of: its impoverish- 
ment: this will take place whether timber is in 
the vicinity or not. 

I think it was Bayard Taylor who, in writing 
of Palestine, asserted that in view of the rank 
weeds growing in the valleys there, he had ‘no 
doubt that if a proper system of agriculture was 
inaugurated, it would still be a fruitful reyion,”” 
and no doubt he was correct. Spain has been 
referred to as proof of the theory in question : 
but we need go no further to refute this, than 
to refer to her system of compelling the farmer 
to turn his land out to the public after securing 
his crops, in order to aid the owners of sheep, 
in their migrations to and from the mountains, 
where they go in summer; returning in autumo 
to the low lands. This was formerly and is 
probably still the practice. All have to bow to 
the sheep interest, and it is no wonder that the 
agriculture deteriorates. 

There is one view of the case that strongly 
militates against the theory in question. Look 
at any large river at its outlet into tide water, 
and see the vast amount of water constantly 
discharging. This amount then must have its 
origin outside the basin of that river; there is 
no possibility of its source inside, and the ques- 
tion may fairly be asked, can any operation of 
man inside of that basin change the course of 
this supply? The amount of rain in that basin 
is much greater than the amount of discharge, 
as water evaporates and falls again as rain; but 
the amount discharged must come from else- 
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where. The Carribean sea, gulf of Mexico, and 
Atlantic ocean are sources of supply for nearly 
all the rain that falls eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains; and natural causes operate to pro- 
duce wore in some places than others, 

There is another proof still strovger. On 





in Europe where records of rainfall had been 
kept. At Paris, for 109 years, between 1689 
aud 1884; at Milan, 60 years, between 1764 
and 1824, and likewise the basin of the Rhone, 
for 40 years, between 1778 and 1817; in all 
these cases, so far from there being any decrease 
both sides of the Mississippi river, for hundreds | of rain, the latter years show an increase ; while 
of miles, there are hundreds of thousands of he says “other localities show a slight de- 
square miles of prairie, with but very little | crease ;” he then says, “ The balance of these 
timber, yet with an exceedingly rich soil. Why | various results leaves the general result an un- 
is not this barren, if want of timber promotes | changed quantity, for the whole comparisons.” 
barrenness? At Leavenworth, in Kansas, mei He then says, “In America no evidence of 


















rainfall in summer is about equal tu what it is 
in the same latitude farther east ; while in win- 
ter the fali is less. Farther west the rainfall is 
less, and immediately as it were under the lea 
of the Rocky Mountains and clear of the Black 
hills, which are covered with timber, there isa 
belt of country too dry ever to be a good agri- 
cultural region, though it may serve as a pas- 
toral region in some measure. At Santa Fee, 
only about eight inches of water falls on an 
average in a year. There is a natural cause for 
this; the general current of air in the temper- 
ate zone is from west to east, and that from the 
Pacific ocean, by the time it reaches the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains, has most of its 
moisture frozen out of it in the shape of snow 
in crossing that range; and there is no course 
of wind that can carry the moist air from the 
gulf of Mexico, or the Carribean sea, so far to 
the west and northwest, but it spreads itself 
over the Mississippi valley farther east, and 
over the Atlantic slope. 

Some fifty years ago it was no uncommon 
thing tor old people to say “we have now no 
such winters as we used to have,” and instanc- 
ing some about the time of the American revo- 
lution; but the severe winters we had some 
years ago silenced such remarks. There seems 
to be sometimes a kind of cycle of season either 
wet or dry, or cold or warm, for some years to- 
gether; but to take a few of these as a general 
rule would be erroneous. 

‘lhe driest season in this country, here, was 
that of 1806; the streams and springs failed 
much more than they have ever done since, and 
tradition reports thac the Potomac river was 
higher previous to that season than it has been 
since. Thus, leaving out theory and resorting 
to facts, there is no reason to suppose that, 
taking the average, there is any diminution of 
rainfall in our country. 

Since writing the above I have read Lorin 
Blodgett’s essay on the “ Agricultural Climat- 
ology of the United States compared with that 
of parts of Europe.” In that essay the writer 
treats of the climate as connected with the vari- 
ous cultivated crops of the United States, and 
amongst other things the amount of rainfall, as 
important. Under the head of “ Permanence 
of Climate,” he gives several tables of districts 


. 


change in the amount of rain has yet been ob- 
tained.” See Patent Office Report, 1858, part 
2d, pages 3, 4 and 5. 

YARDLEY TAYLor. 

Lincoln, Loudon Co, Va, 1st mo., 1868. 

conseniiallipinneneniste 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS WITH PLACES AND 
NAMES. 

Next to the love of home, the true home, 
which is the presence of father, mother, broth- 
ers, sisters and friends, no*matter in what spot, 
whether lofty or lowly, is the love of the spot 
itself, for the associations which the presence 
of these loved ones have thrown around it. 
And so deep is this feeling, that it is often 
difficult to separate it from its parent, so that 
at the word J/ome, the image called up.is that 
of the well remembered, dearly loved old house 
that sheltered our childhood, the venerable 
trees under whose shade we have played, the 
orchard, the garden,—whose fruits were sweeter 
and fairer than any have beeu since,—the barn, 
with its wide open doors, framing landscape 
pictures more beautiful than artist ever painted, 
the close‘packed mows of fragrant hay, where 
treasures of untold wealth lay hidden, to be re- 
vealed to our eager search,—tor every egg there 
found was a golden egg, and every nest a gold 
mine,—the wuods, the fields, and all the outdoor 
and indoor aspects of the place where childhuud 
and youth were passed. 

Widening the circles of associations, they 
embrace and bring within our fond remem- 
brance the features of the neighborhood, the 
school-house, the pond, the coasting hill, the 
very look of the roads winding to different 
hoses, to store, and post office, and meeting- 
house; the meeting-house itseif, with quiet, 
peaceful graveyard; a collection of pictures 
painted on memory’s canvas, not one of which 
we could lose, if we would, for memory, though 
she overlays one picture with another, never 
erases any, and the first picture on her canvas, 
may at any time start forth from under the added 
ones, and startle us by its vivid coloring; not 
one of which we would lose if we could for all 
the gems of art displayed in royal picture gal- 
leries. So, too, the love of country is the spread- 
ing out of the circles of associations, till they 
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extend beyond the scenes where our eyes have 
gazed, and our feet have trod. and the mental 
eye beholds the mountains, the prairies, the 
forests, lakes and rivers, and all that make up 
the natural outlines of what we call our coun- 
try, which we still associate with all that we 
know of security and prosperity, home loves 
and joys, national pride and glory; and for the 
sake of these, which really constitute our doun- 
try, the same as the love of parents and chil- 
dren coastitute the true home, we love the in- 
animate earth, the unconscious air, and believe 
there is no other land so fair, as none other 
can be so dear. Still farther does the influence 
of associated ideas extend, till they take in the 
whole earth; and for the sake of that little cor. 
ner of it where we have lived and loved and 
suffered, we love it all, believe it to be the one 
of all the universe where man can be most su- 
premely blessed, and even, as I have sometimes 
thought. might from the eternal world look 
back, with something of longing love, upon the 
scene where all the associations of our mortal 
life so richly cluster. The power of associated 
ideas to move the heart is a power greater than 
all beside. It bestows life upon inanimate na- 
ture, and gives it a voice ‘ to utter eloquent 
teachings ;” it inspires the love of home, the 
love of country ; it is the secret of the mother’s 
influence upon ber erring, wayward child; it 
has never been, it can never be perverted to 
evil. No heart was ever hardened by the as- 
sociation of ideas connected with time or place, 
even though the association might be of evil; 
and how often has the unaccustomed tear been 
furced from the eye, and the sinful heart soft- 
ened, by some association of the past, involua 
tarily recalled by some object or incident sim 
ple even to insignificance. Dves it not then be- 
come us to deal tenderly with whatever is con- 
nected with the past, nor ruthlessly trample 
upon associations that are dear to the hearts of 
many, and which none can feel, in their fuil 
force and beauty, without being refined there- 
by. Want of veneration is the lamentable 
characteristic of the age, and is especially our 
national characteristic. It.is shown in nothing 
more forcibly or more unpleasantly than in the 
disposition to change old-established names of 
places, on some plea of greater convenience, 
—often on no better plea than that of mere 
euphony. Thus names, picturesque and ex- 
pressive even in their oddity, have been trans- 
formed into names signifying nothing; names, 
connected with our early history aod familiar 
in our annals, have been changed to names that 
convey no idea to us when we hear them pro- 
nounced ; and we are in such a state of transi- 
tion, that we might as well suspend the publi- 
cation of geographies and maps, till the nom- 
enclature of the country can be settled on a 
more permanent basis. Jamestown, Plymouth 








and Bunker Hill yet remain untouched, but 
the march of improvement may at any time 
convert them into River Ville, Leaside, Hill Top, 
or something equally indefinite or sentimental. 
Here, in Westbury, we read in the papers of 
these changes, and lament over them, but we 
fondly thought we were safe in our quiet neigh- 
borhood, ner dreamed that any one could ven- 
ture to disturb a name, in itself so simple and 
uvobjectionable, and which had descended 
through so many years. But here, too, the 
mania has spread, and much we fear that we 
ehall lose a nawe endeared to us by innumer- 
able associations. In a place where property 
is continually changing haads, it is not to be 
expected there will be much veneration felt 
for a name that is destitute of association to 
every new resident; buat here, where the land 
is owned by the descendants of those who first 
settled it, and where the seventh generation 
cultivate the fields of its ancestors, and hopes 
that their children to the seventh generation 
may cultivate the same fields, a name that has 
come down with the property, associated with 
all the memories and traditious of our ancestors, 
should be held as sacred as we hold whatever 
is most precious to us. Still other associations 
are connected with it, which should render it 
dear to a community composed chiefly of 
Friends and the descendants of Friends. The 
name of Westbury is associated with the his- 
tory of the Society for nearly two hundred 
years. Here is a meeting-house, old and vener- 
able in appearance—a landmark on the road is 
Westbury Meeting-House—though not the 
original one, this having been built only about 
70 years, (my father well remembered being 
taken by his father when only three years old, 
to see it raised), with grave-yard older, where- 
in lie buried the fathers and mothers of the 
Society, the ancestors of all the neighborhvod. 
Aud must we ever learn to know so dear a spot 
by any other name than that which has 
sounded so pleasant and familiar, through all 
the bygone years, in the ears of those now 
sleeping in its calm enclosure, and which our own 
earliest recollectivas embalm and consecrate ? 
Oh, venerable trees, older yet than house or 
yard, beneath whose shade perhaps our ances- 
tors first met in silent worship, whose forest 
companions were cut and hewn to form the first 
enclosed place of devution,—who have waved 
your branches over those who met here in the 
solemn services of religion, and who now wave 
over their graves,—never, never, may you cast 
your shadow over aught but the Friends’ 
Meeting-house and graveyard at Westbury. 
Never, so long as the living meet within the 
ancient building, or the dead are laid to rest 
in the quiet graveyard, or other trees, sprung 
from the parent stem, stand in the olden places, 
may that name fade out of our earliest love or 
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latest recollection. 
erations were born, lived, died, and were 
buried in Westbury; du not let ws be trans- 
ported to some foreign country to die, like the 
poor Indian, forced from his fathers’ home and 


Our parents for many gen-| From Emma Crozer, Upland........ 
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Also, donations of three Barrels, Jane Hall, West 


graves ; for, known by any ofher name, it is not |.Chester; one Barrel, Mary Beans; one Box, Anne 


our dear native place, where we too had hoped 

to end our days, and be laid away to peaceful 

rest. Let this quiet spot remain unchanged, 

nor destroy the old associations that cling 

around its ancient and honored nawe. 
Westbury, lst mo. 20th, 1868. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
FIRST MONTH. 




















1867. | 1868. 
sai 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, .........seceeees ldays.| 2 days 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 0 “ | 1 « 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls); 15 “ | 10 
Cloudy, without storms....... as YT oe 
Clear,as ordinarily accepted) 10 “ | 15 * 
‘ ————| —— 

31 “ 31 “ae 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ac. * 1867. | 1868. 








Mean temperature of Ist 


month per Penna. Hospital,|25.89 deg \30.12 deg. 
“ce 


Highest do. duriug month |40.50 “ (45.00 
Lowest do. do. do. 9.00 “ {11.00 
Rain during the month,......) 1.70 in. | 3.62 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

being for 4 current weeks | 

during each year,.........| 1082 | 1014 








| 

Average of the mean temperature of Ist! 

month for the past seventy-nine years|31.15 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire; 

BOTIOF joc cocsescoe cccserornchors soeseeeee 1790/44.00 
Lowest do. do. 1859/22.37 

It will be seen by the above exhibit, that we have 
had five more clear days during the month under 
review, than we had last year, with more than 
double the amount of Ruin, while the temperature 
in all its phases has been more moderate, and just 
about the average of the means for the past seventy- 
nine years. The Deaths have also decreased. 

Philada., Second month 3d, 1868. J. M. E. 

sonny 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received, duriog 
the past month, 5 
From City contributions, ..........0..sseeee++e++28 380.00 


if 
“ 


“Friends of Alloway’s Creek, N.J........ 21.50 
“ S Abington, Pa..............00.. 4.00 
se se Newtown, N. J....... peasesees 10.00 
o ” NN, ei abs tna siecianeienn 13.50 
“ ec NINO, T Biiskisisccccecesice » tase 
“ a Horsham, Pa......... vinadoas - 88.00 
6 “ NOT, WOR iiss ccssccccccee §=6T VS 
« - Byberry, Pa...0...00000 eeeuste 3.00 
* “ Abington, Pa........c0c00 eee. » 5.00 
a a Upper Greenwich, N. J....... 30.00 
“ “ Warminster, Pa............... 24.00 
“Jane Hall, West Chester, ........ -..sse0 2.00 
“Sarah P. Crozer, Upland,.......-s0000.0 25.00 


ee CE 


| Wright, Adams Co.; one Box. unknown, Christianna, 
| Pa.; Shoes, Mary C. Browning, Camden, N.J.; Cloth- 
| ing, Hope O ven, Upper Greenwich ; Clothing, Sarah 
; Hunt, Moorestown, N. J., and one Box, Geo. T. Ate 
kinson, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
Henry M. Latya, Treasurer, 
PuiLaDA., lst mo. 31st. 30 N. Third St. 
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ITEMS. 

It is stated that in Europe the daily consumption 
of matches is estimated at two thousand millions a 
day, although the use of these useful articles dates 
back to ouly 1832. In the cvurse of. a year, the es- 
timated consumption would require only about one 
hundred and ten tons of wood, and if in a solid 
block would amount to only one bundred and twenty 
cords. The weight of phosphorous used and wasted 
in the process, it is suid, is greater than that of 
the wood on which it is placed. 

THE GATHERING OF SPONGE among the Bahama Is- 
lands for conversion intu bedding, cusbions, &c., or 
for use in general upholsterygis becoming a busi- 
ness of much magnitude. The Nassau J/erald of 
the 8th instant speaks of no less than fifty-seven 
vessels engaged in the trade, and says there had 
been recent sales of 12,500 strands of sheep-wool 
sponge at 81 per strand. This trade originates in 
the success of a new American patent, and its 
growth would be still more rapid if adequate ma- 
chinery for manufacturing were io readivess. 

HALOXYLIN IS A NEW BLASTING POWDER which hag 
recently been introduced into Germany, to which 
they gave that name, and which is much superior, in 
many respects, to that in use, on account of its 
greater comparative safety, and in that it cleaves or 
splits apart the rock, instead of blowing it to frag» 
ments, an important consideration in coal mining. 
It does not ignite spontaneously nor by friction or 
percussion, and its combustion gives out no suffoca- 
ting or opaque gases, a very useful charac eristic in 
military aud engineering applications. It is twice 
as bulky as common powder, but it is one-half more 
powerful. It is formed by thoroughly mixiog nine 
parts by weight of sawdust, obtained from a light 
and non-resinous wood (poplar or cottonwood 
would answer well), or wood from which the resin 
bas been extracted; three to five parts of char- 
coal, and forty-five parts of saltpetre, and, if re- 
quired to be quick, one part of ferro-cyanide of 
potassium. The mixture is moistened with one 
quart of water to each hundred weight. It is 
granulated by stamping or crushing, and the grains 
may be polished in the ordinary way, if desired. It 
will be observed that one of the usual ingredients 
of gunpowder, the sulphur, is omitted in the manu- 
facture of holoxylin. 

A Boston NEWSPAPER says a good way to preserve 
cut- flowers is to put a pinch of nitrate of soda into 
the water every day when it is changed. This, it 
says, will preserve flowers for a fortnight. Nitrate 
of potash in powder has nearly the same effect. 

ExtraorpINaRy CoincipENces.—The diameter of 
the earth multiplied by 108 gives the diameter of 
the sun; the diameter of the sun multiplied by 108 
gives the mean distance of the earth from the sun; 
and the diameter of the moon multiplied by 108 * 
gives the mean distance of the moon from the 
earth.— Presbyterian Banner. 











